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HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 
THE DAYS AHEAD’ 


Any dedication ceremony associated with the name 
and memory of William Allen White deserves an 
utterance which would hopefully suggest the sweep, 
vigor, and liberality of that great American. I come 
here to share with you in doing honor to him, whom I 
knew slightly and always admired profoundly. But 
I believe I can do him honor best by trying to relate 
the total spirit which he exemplified to the problems 
of making American colleges the truly effective instru- 
ment for multiplying the number of free and brave 
minds which carry forward a similar outlook and 
courage and performance of public service. 

To inerease the number of men and women who 
can live with themselves in some self-assurance and 
confidence in the meaningfulness and influence of 
their own lives and can live with their neighbors in 
a widening are of friendly, informed, and democratic 
competence in the social scene—this is, indeed, one 
way of characterizing the role of the American col- 
lege. And to ask whether this dual purpose is being 


1 An address at dedication of the William Allen White 
Library, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, April 
22, 1952. 
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achieved in some reasonable measure, and if not, 
why not, and how the process ean be improved is a 
perennially valid question. It is a question which 
has, in fact, forged to the front recently in informed 
circles with intensified significance. For there is dis- 
turbing criticism in the air, which affects adversely 
the conduct of our colleges. The negative influences 
have to do with activities of which the following are 
all too familiar. There are efforts to single out the 
profession of teaching for special loyalty oaths; to 
scrutinize and strive to censor textbooks based on 
wholly uninformed, lay judgments; to seek the dis- 
charge of teachers with whose opinions some groups 
in the community do not agree; to indict public in- 
struction as atheistic because it has legally a secular 
emphasis; to affirm that too many young people are 
going to college. And on all these and other counts 
there are those who are alleging that the college has 
thus become in effect a luxury; that it all costs too 
much, both personally and publicly; and that college 
budgets should be cut or should be held at present 


amounts. 
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These become the gist of the indictment as voiced 
by groups which have both honest and self-interested 
reasons for stressing the liability side. But there are 
other groups which are at once better informed edu- 
cationally and more sympathetic with the announced 
aims which also have criticisms, though they are of 
another For there is a gratifying self- 
searching within the academic community itself of 
A word 


essence, 


which we should be eager to take account. 
is therefore in order from this more informed point 
of view. Even here, however, we have to be clear 
that the criticisms of a Hutchins, a Conant, a Howard 
Mumford Jones, a Baker Brownell, a Harold Taylor, 
a Paul Klapper, a Jacques Maritain are by no means 
identical in nature and to some degree are even mutu- 
ally contradictory. There is, however, virtual agree- 
ment that somehow the experience of college educa- 
tion does not make enough difference in the ongoing 
life, quality of experience, and richness of social con- 
tribution of our graduates. There is wide acknowl- 
edgment that something is genuinely wrong when one 
half of the students who enter college never stay to 
graduate—although, of course, there are multiple rea- 
sons why this is so. 

There have been a number of studies made of the 
total status of college classes after they have been 
25 years out. Most recently a study of a cross section 
of 9,000 graduates was published under the title, 
“They Went to College.” And whereas all these re- 
ports naturally present a confused picture of out- 
comes as voiced by the graduates themselves, they 
do high-light enough deficiencies to give us profound 
eonecern. And the consensus which emerges has basie- 
ally to do with a failure to keep the central purposes 
of college clear and to press for their realization in 
the minds and souls of students with greater rigor, 
austerity, persuasiveness, and propulsive educational 
power. Colleges have tended on the whole to be un- 
duly vague about their aims, complacent about their 
teaching methods, not tough or discriminating enough 
abont the standards of excellence they uphold—all 
with the result that the graduates who are the end 
product do not seem to come through the experience 
as strongly endowed as is desirable, but even more 
important, without enough determination to carry a 
serious learning motive continuingly on through their 


adult living. For the will to keep on learning is per- 


haps the single most priceless asset with which the 


college can endow its students. 

But having said all this to set the stage for our dis- 
cussion, a few words need to be said on the other side 
of the shield before we go on to say something about 
the wider roads ahead. 

The first positive fact to be noted is that our Amer- 
faith in and noble experiment with universal 


ican 


only half stay to finish. 
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education, including higher education even in its 
present scope, is of an order of magnitude and, in- 
deed, of quality, the like of which no nation has ever 
before attempted. Seventy-five per cent of our young 
people are now entering high school, even though 
Our college populations in 
1,700 four- and two-year colleges are close to two 
and a half million, which is about 12 per cent of our 
youth in the eighteen to twenty-two year age groups. 
It is, however, reliably estimated that, if we were 
able to provide in college for all who had an IQ of 
110 or better, we would be enrolling 25 per cent of 
our young people. The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education in 1947 no doubt exaggerated some- 
what the numbers of those who should desirably be 
provided with college careers by 1960. But its broad 
picture of needs—for more and better teachers, for 
buildings, for budgets, for graduate students—did at 
least underscore the size of our assignment, if present 
trends in supplying college education to those unmis- 
takably qualified are to be anywhere near fulfilled in 
deference to a genuine adherence to our American 
belief in equality of opportunity. 

Again, if we ask ourselves where the vast majority 
have been trained who now comprise the professions 
of law, medicine, journalism, scientifie research, the 
ministry, the judgeships, and top political and public 
administrative posts at the levels of city, state, and 
nation, the answer is unequivocal: they are largely 
drawn from college graduates. The same cannot be 
said of the contribution of the colleges to the foster- 
ing of the creative arts and literature, in which fields 
the artists have thus far less frequently been gradu- 
ates. But in the vital realms of criticism, of conserv- 
ing the best of thought from the entire world of let- 
ters, of writing creatively in the fields of history, 
philosophy, and social analysis, in research in the 
physical sciences, it can be said with truth that these 
are functions primarily assumed by members of the 
faculties and alumni of our colleges and universities; 
and, if it were not for these institutions, our cultural 
life, however defined, would be irreparably impover- 
ished. 

It should be obvious that in order to operate our 
society with any approach to co-operative human rela- 
tions, to assure a widespread command of “know-how” 
of our technology, to secure the maintenance of the 
extraordinary health and longevity record of our 
land—in short, to bring about the progressively rising 
standard of material well-being on its economic and 
sociological sides—our colleges and universities have 
historically been the center and source of a preponder- 
ance of the leadership and intellectual capacity which 
have made all this a reality. It is literally impossible 
to conceive of our social economy funetioning at its 
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present high level, if we had no college graduates to 
occupy the essential administrative post. 

In short, our colleges have become a necessity. 
And they are peculiarly a necessity for a democratic 
society daily becoming more complicated, more highly 
organized, and more self-conscious of itself as pro- 
tagonist of a good life for all regardless of race, 
creed, or previous conditions of economic or social 
handicaps. The educational luxury of a century ago 
has become the indispensable essential of personal 
and social well-being in the great society of the 
America of today and of tomorrow. 

The central question now is: How do our colleges 
rise to their full stature for carrying their unique 
part of the responsibility for realizing the promise 
of American life? What, in short, should be ahead 
in higher education in our beloved land? 

To the answering of that question I now turn. 
And I believe I can serve our purpose to best ad- 
vantage if I center attention on what seem to me to 
be several of the most critical areas of tension in the 
current college scene. I propose to say a word about 
(1) academic freedom, (2) secularism, (3) a global 
frame of reference, and (4) the fiscal situation in 
publie and private institutions of higher learning. 

Such a selection of four topics has required great 
restraint on my part, for it means that I do not have 
time to give attention to such other urgent problems 
as the following: How to achieve equality of oppor- 
tunity for economically underprivileged young peo- 
ple; how to achieve better teaching out of a genuine 
grasp by more college teachers of how the learning 
process does in fact take place; how to get more 
young people of strong personality and fine character 
to go into college teaching; how to break down the 
vicious dichotomy between liberal and vocational em- 
phases in higher education; how to broaden the aims 
of liberal and general education to give explicit em- 
phasis to education for citizenship and for the ful- 
fillment in present-day terms of our American demo- 
eratic tradition in areas other than the familiar polit- 
ical realms where, indeed, we are still finding that 
we have to experiment with procedural improvements, 
if we would adapt our purposes to the novel prob- 
lems of a great technological society. 

There is sound reason for reaffirming our Bill of 
Rights as applying to academic freedom. For there 
is an undeniable public hysteria having its adverse 
effects today upon independence and courage in col- 
lege teaching. Indeed, every college president, dean, 
and faculty member needs to be freshly reassured that 
the role of the college today is to encourage everyone 
within its portals to voice the truth as he or she sees 
it, let the chips fall where they may. Short of teach- 
ing that our democratic way of life is wrong and that 
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some way of life centered on the state and not on the 
person is the truth, every teacher must be free to criti- 
cize political, economie, social, or religious dogma and 
practice within the ambit of good taste and intelligent 
sincerity of conviction and utterance. Whether it be 
in the category of “free enterprise,” “objective art,” 
the “union shop,” the literary contribution of the 
“stream of consciousness” novels, the insights of the 
religions of the East, the meaning of Marxism or 
Freudianism, the logical positivism of certain seien- 
tists—these are but illustrations—the college teacher 
must feel and must be free to speak his piece as his 
mind and heart see it. This is not the only problem 
in assuring responsible faculty freedom in higher edu- 
cation, as I shall presently suggest. But it is the 
basie premise, the sine qua non, on which every insti- 
tution at the college level has to proceed. And boards 
of regents and trustees and lay pressure groups have 
to realize that out of the competition of ideas in the 
marketplace of divergent thinking can come—and 
only so can come—the sifting and accepting of those 
ideas that will commend themselves to some ultimate 
public rationality and good will. 

Let all of our college leaders take fresh heart and 
a larger boldness that as truth-seekers they stand be- 
fore a democratic society as that institutional group 
uniquely charged to be the exponents of intellectual, 
scientific, esthetic, and spiritual exploration. Indeed, 
I venture to suggest that the deeper problem of the 
college is too often not so much that it is estopped by 
fear from freedom of utterance of that about which 
teachers have passionate conviction, but rather that 
the faculties may not have enough disturbing, pioneer- 
ing, and provocative ideas, which would oceasion any- 
thing but somnolence on the part of their students 
or of citizens in general. As disturbers of the peace 
of mind of conventional and pedestrian students, not 
only do the typical college faculty members tend to 
be too innocuous, but the danger is that they will also 
be both dull and also traditionalist. Nevertheless, the 
freedom-of-speech issue is real for those bolder, non- 
conformists who are with us, and they must be pro- 
tected; and the more timid have to be heartened to a 
less cautious stand. 

Our problem, in short, is not Communism in eol- 
lege teaching (which is negligible). It is rather a 
genuine danger that spontaneity of idea and insight 
will be discouraged. It is at this point that college 
administrators have their real reason for being— 
which is to defend their confréres from the ill-advised, 
jejune, and wholly unwarranted protestations of well- 


intentioned and patriotic lay groups whose orien- 
tation is to an America which is, in all honesty, far 
in the past, if it ever existed at all. 

The problem of the theological, philosophic, and 
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religious frame of reference in which the public and 
the non-church-related college, carries on its instruc- 
tion is one of the most fascinating and challenging 
of our day. Without doubt the pendulum has swung 
much too far toward a secularity which from an ob- 
jective standpoint is extreme to a fantastic extent. 
There are, of course, the cults of “objectivity,” or 
moral neutrality, of “scientism,” or an irresponsible 
ethical relativism among college teachers today. And 
all of these can for the student add up to a kind of 
spiritual bleakness of which leaves his 
spiritual being shivering in complete nakedness bereft 
of any sensitivity to that “reverence for life” which 
Albert Schweitzer finds central in human purpose, 
and to emotions of wonder, awe, and humility in con- 
fronting the Eternal Mystery which Sir Isaac New- 
ton or Albert Einstein have acknowledged as realities 
in their own experience of relationship to the vastness 
which they do not pretend to comprebend. 

Secularism as a political prescription of policy is 
both wise and essential in publie institutions of higher 
learning. But secularism as a rigid mold of spiritual 
insensitivity, ignorance, or scientific dogmatism on the 
I can 


exposure 


teacher’s part is at once ludicrous and myopie. 
only say here that one aspect of the needful corrective 
has to do with the wise judgment of those who train 
and who select new college teachers as to the total life 
philosophy of the candidates who apply. The pri- 
mary question of candidates has to be that in Shake- 
speare’s “As You Like It’—‘Hast any philosophy in 
thee, shepherd?” The chemistry teacher has, in short, 
to be a chemist plus; and so also has the physicist. 
And if enough of such broader scholars are not now 
to be found among the natural-science Ph.D.’s then 
these scientists with their brittle, and, may I say, 
often shallow, specializations have to be offset by the 
appointment of faculty colleagues who have more 
sensitivity about the human soul than those whose 
preparation has been too close to retorts, test tubes, 
and laboratory manuals of prearranged experiments 
designed to confirm certain pre-established theories 
or formulae. 

In other words, our secularism in the publie colleges 
is not so much the fruit of law as it is of the current 
climate of sentiment to which is added the caution of 
administrators and the spiritual limitations of some 
teachers. If, as, and when we are prepared to say 
that we take only a few into our faculties who have 
no broader philosophy than that of a total worship 
of scientific method, we will begin to correct this 
astringent worship of the fact, as against our better 
devotion to the meaning and value of the fact. The 
truth is that our secularism may, fully and properly 
different a profoundly 


within the law, read a and 


spiritual significance into the facts of historical and 
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of natural- and social-science findings and realities, 
dependent altogether upon the spiritual maturity, 
judgment, and taste of the one who is doing the in- 
God, 


envisaged as process, as law, as order, as substantive 


structing. Let me put it in different words. 
to an attempted reading of the inscrutable in our 
frail human experience, is not beyond the pale of 
most instruction. This may not be all of your or my 
idea of God; but surely it will not be ignoring or 
denying the Lord of Life if teachers with this degree 
of spiritual discernment will boldly articulate their 
own insights. And, I ask in all candor, what more— 
and also what less—can we desire even from instrue- 
tion in our publie colleges? 

There is a vast confusion about what I may eall 
the geographic and the intercultural frame of refer- 
ence in instruction at the college level. If you will 
read Baker Brownell’s new book, “The College and 
the Community,” you will see stated a brilliant and, 
in a certain sense, unanswerable case for the college 
as the educational instrument of the rehabilitation of 
the small local community. His thesis touches at the 
very quick some of the major diseases of our megalo- 
maniac society. His insights are sensitive on every 
front. But there does remain this to be said. We all 
have to live in a world which is not merely local in the 


We 


small-town sense, or urban in the big city sense. 


have also to be members one of another in some kind 
of relationship with Pakistan, Iran, Indonesia, the 


Argentine, and many other countries East and West. 
And we have, therefore, to educate young people to 
have a sympathetic awareness of other ways of life, 
of belief, of values, entirely different from those of 
our own neon-lighted, asceptie, rubber-tired, gasoline- 
propelled society. The Western science, art, religion, 
polities, social standards, as you and I know them, 
all have their roots and their flowers in that segment 
of human history which went from the age of Pericles, 
to Judea, to Rome, to the Europe of Charlemagne, 
and on into the present Northeastern Europe. Our 
Western culture is fragmented and geographically 
a parochial one. But we now realize that we are in 
a global world—with influential religions, morals, and 
political views which are at least superficially in 
greater or less degree at variance with our preconcep- 
tions. There arises this insistent question—and 
higher edueation has to collaborate in any answer to 
it: How do we live, work, and love together with those 
others who do not at all share our present philosophic, 
cultural, and theological outlooks? 

There is no escape from this question. Nor is there 
any glib answer to it. But this I know; we can no 
longer run our colleges in blissful ignorance of its 


urgency. The question will not be silenced. It has 
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to be faced candidly—especially by us in the colleges 
who carry a major responsibility for a reconciliation 
in some more or less rational way of the Judaeo- 
Christian position with the prized and elevated spiri- 
tual values of the leading non-Christian religions. 

I come finally to the question of ways and means. 
I am of those who believe that we who are responsible 
for the conduct of higher education have done less 
well than we should in clear explication and justifiea- 
We have, in the fa- 
miliar words of the prayerbock, left undone those 
For I believe that, 


if those of us who believe as we do in the indispen- 


tion of its role in our society. 
things we ought to have done. 


sable value of college and university education would 
put our case in its true persuasiveness to our fellow- 
citizens, we would get the support that is required to 
fulfill our assignment better in colleges both publie 
and private. Somehow, we have failed to catch the 
imagination of those of our contemporaries who want 
The fact is, of course, 

And right now we 
are failing to be realistie about the size of the cheek— 
There are 


lower taxes and fewer colleges. 
that all this is a costly process. 


both for operation and for capital outlay. 


Shorter Papers. 
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and some parts of the 
But the fact 
remains that a smaller percentage of the national in- 


manifold reasons for this, 
country are more generous than others. 


come apparently goes to higher education now than 
To tell our whole story to qur 
fellow citizens with a rightful accentuating of the 


was true in 1929. 


positive and the potential—this effort needs fresh 
scrutiny, courage, and skill. 

When all critical aspects are acknowledged—and 
they are real and urgently in need of improvement— 
it is still true that American higher edueation is a 
crowning glory of a great land. If our conquests are 
thus far too modest, if our sights seem set too low, 
if our vision of greatness is more timid than is needful 
for the ministry of our colleges to society in the years 
ahead, these only become the reason and oceasion for 
our own rededication. 

For our conquests, our sights, and our visions are 
Nothing 


less than America’s full demoecratie contribution to a 


largely ours to shape and ours to enrich. 


world society in the making becomes the stake that 
higher education has to play for, as we set ourselves 
to serve the young people for the days ahead. 





MAXIMUM DEVELOPMENT AND UTILI- 
ZATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
CAPACITIES 


Haroitp H. PuNKE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Auburn 


DurtnG the manpower shortage of World War II 
there was much discussion among industrialists and 


government personnel workers about utilizing each 


employee to the maximum of his abilities. It now 
seems that the nation may again soon be confronted 
with manpower shortages and with immediate con- 
cern for the maximum development and _ utilization 
Out of this 
questions arise concerning the relationship between 


of individual capacities. background 
peacetime and wartime interest in the maximum per- 
sonal development and social usefulness of individual 
potentialities. 

The idea of “maximum” development and utilization 
of human capacities is not unique in regard to in- 
dustrial or other material production, nor particularly 
of wartime origin. For several years educators have 
maintained that one ideal of education in a democratie 
society is the development of the physical, mental, and 
emotional capacities of each individual as far as his 


innate biological make-up permits. Socially oriented 


religious workers have urged similar ideals, and some 
political leaders have suggested reforms along the 
same line. 

Evaluation of such an ideal relative to material 
production involves an examination of the nature of 
interest, of interest in work as a form of activity and 
of interest in the particular jobs available. People 
by nature have certain biological urges which they are 
“interested” in satisfying—tood, sex, protection and 
security, physical comfort, esteem of associates, mas- 
tery over people or natural forces. People by nature 
want to spend their time and energy in physically 
pleasing activities. Acquired interests are important 
because of their indirect connection or value in satis- 
fying urges which grow out of innate interests. Thus 
one might be interested in kinfolk or other groups 
because they promise comfort and physical protection, 
because they admire his achievements, or because his 
mastery over them makes them do his bidding in other 
respects. 

Whether such work as yields material production 
has appeal may depend on available alternatives. 
Arduous application to normally distasteful material 
production may be more pleasant than to remain in a 
squatting position for several hours, to stand rigidly 
erect for a similar period, to drink enormous quanti- 
ties of water, or to be “processed” through other tor- 


tures which sometimes befall war captives. Under 
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prison conditions work may constitute the most 
pleasant or satisfying experience available. 

The interest one has in a particular job also de- 
pends on potential choices such as other jobs which 
demand less or offer more, ability to enjoy life with- 
out having a job, helping your group versus increas- 
ing the likelihood of being captured by an enemy. 
Hence work at a particular job involves a balance be- 
tween the demands and satisfactions of that job, as 
well as between that job and alternatives. 

In view of this balance an employee might theo- 
retically be expected to undergo the minimum in effort 
and displeasure for the maximum in comfort and 
satisfaction. However, the balance factor may be 
overlaid with established work habits, a worker’s in- 
ability to evaluate objectively the demands and satis- 
factions of jobs held by friends, or a wartime drive 
based on anxiety regarding consequences “if our side 
loses.” 


“Loafing” 


on a job also reflects the balance noted. 
There is no clear separation between loafing and 
needed relaxation from continuous effort, although in 
principle loafing might be considered excessive relax- 
ation. Loafing is one means by which employees 
reduce to a minimum the unpleasant experience to be 
endured in order to gain what satisfactions the job 
entails—as they view the situation. Hence loafing is 
biologically normal and should be expected where 
motive or anticipation of job satisfaction is low— 
satisfaction from pay, personal associations, work 
processes, likelihood of advancement, prospects for 
group survival or development. 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that a majority of 
workers will ordinarily be interested in completely 
utilizing their abilities and energies on a job. Most 
workers will have to devote ability and energy to 
domestie and family matters, eivie responsibility will 
rest on them, and many will want to use ability and 
To assume that a pay job will 
utilize personnel to the maximum of their energies 


energy for recreation. 


and abilities assumes that their interests and goals are 
narrow and mainly vocational. Persons who exploit 
other outlets—who do not reflect one-track person- 
alities, temporarily or otherwise, cannot be expected 
to devote themselves completely to a job, granting 
that some jobs are comprehensive in range of con- 
tacts and activities afforded. Intensive devotion to 
narrow interests demands, or develops, dwarfed per- 
sonalities and restrieted imaginations. 

The situation described is similar to that reflected 
by some educational theorists who seem to think that 
high-school pupils and college students should want to 
develop their capacities to a maximum along lines 
which schools foster. In education as in employment, 
this view overlooks immediate pleasures and other 
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avenues along which individuals prefer to spend time 
and energy. 

Aside from one-track interests, however, other prob- 
lems would arise in any practical effort at maximum 
development or utilization of personnel as here con- 
sidered. One obvious problem is that of determining 
what the maximum is, or of dealing with a fluid and 
changing “maximum.” Such factors as the health of 
the learner or employee, the learning or production 
equipment or aids available, attitudes and conceptions 
of parents, or the number and qualification of teachers 
or work supervisors certainly affect the practical max- 
imum at any particular time. 

A dearth of leadership is often an important prob- 


lem. The number of people who in times of eco- 


nomic depression desire but lack gainful employment, 
as well as the less readily determined number who 
during prosperity are underemployed from the stand- 
point of utilizing the highest level of ability and 
energy which the individual is able and willing to put 
forth, means that current American economy offers 
little promise regarding such maximum personnel 


utilization. 

Limitations of leadership are likewise reflected in 
wartime underemployment and waste of personnel, 
both in the armed forces and in the civilian labor 
force. Underemployment, of the energies and capaci- 
ties that are available aside from those devoted to such 
matters as home life or civic responsibility, may not 
seem important when there is an abundance of such 
available energy and capacity relative to a suddenly 
recognized need for material achievement at a par- 
ticular spot, whether military or civilian achievement. 
The situation changes, however, when manpower is a 
limiting factor in production, much as when emphasis 
in education is shifted from content to learner. 

In a society which increasingly depends on machines 
to perform repetitive tasks, an increasing burden is 
placed on leadership, during both peacetime and war- 
time, regarding efficient use of personnel in contrast 
with wasting resources which exist in the abilities and 
energies of the people. The immensity of this burden 
ean be glimpsed, if one recognizes that, from the bio- 
logical and psychological standpoint, probably a sub- 
stantial majority of the population have innate abili- 
ties and potentialities about equal to most contempo- 
rary social, economic, or military leaders. In modern 
society the dearth of competent leadership has always 
constituted a bottleneck in utilizing personnel, how- 
ever much obsolescence and stupidity in leadership 
have made it appear that large numbers were “needed” 
in tasks involving little imagination. The greater the 
competence which average individuals develop through 
social and educational opportunities, the greater is the 
potential resource in the abilities of the people, and 
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the greater also is the bottleneck which leadership is 
likely to constitute, unless we discover ways of broad- 
ening the base of leadership, of developing it in con- 
junction with followership, and of pooling it for 
orientation on common objectives. 

A third problem concerning practical effort at util- 
izing personnel on the job to the maximum of their 
abilities relates to the highly synchronized nature of 
much industrial employment and military action. In 
assembly-line industry no one employee determines 
the particular activities which he performs or the rate 
at which he performs them. Such items are deter- 
mined by and for the group as a working unit. If 
one assumes that the persons on an assembly line are 
of roughly comparable ability, it is obvious that any 
one person would encounter both assembling and 
social difficulty if he attempted to devote all his 
ability to the job when others were willing to devote 
only half of theirs to it. Perhaps only in highly 
individualized activity can it be expected that persons 
will be engaged at tasks which utilize the maximum 
of their energies and abilities. 

A fourth problem, which has already been hinted 
at, concerns the interest which the state has in the 
ways in which its members utilize their abilities. 
Material production represents one important use of 
personnel in modern society, but not the only im- 
portant use. Productive activities include producing 
various nonmaterial goods and services—education, 
health, recreation, government. 

The state is interested in services of the types noted. 
The state is also interested in the abilities and energies 
which citizens devote to rearing the next generation; 
to personal hygiene, nutrition, conversation, recrea- 
tion, and other aspects of satisfying home life; as well 
as to getting along with the neighbors, and to other 
phases of community life and government which are 
not paid for through taxation. Public officials and 
state employees whose special jobs relate to running 
government could not keep the state from disinte- 
grating, if most other gainfully employed persons 
devoted themselves to their own jobs to the maximum 
of their abilities. 

Hence it appears that any educational or personnel 
policy regarding school youth or workers in an in- 
dustrial society, which purports to develop individuals 
or to utilize persons on the job to the maximum of 
their abilities, is an unrealistic and unworkable policy. 
Among the factors which make such a policy un- 
realistic and unworkable are the personal and other 
nonvocational interests and goals to which most peo- 
ple either have to or want to devote part of their 


energies and abilities. In addition the synchronized 
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character of many group learning situations and 
many areas of employment means that the amount of 
ability and energy which a particular individual ean 
devote to his task depends on the amount which will 
result in greatest harmony with co-workers. More- 
over the stake which the organized state has in foster- 
ing nonschool and nonvocational interests and activi- 
ties on the part of individual citizens is important. 

If educational and personnel policies were stated in 
some form which implied the development and utili- 
zation of abilities up to the limit to which the per- 
sons concerned were willing to put forth effort in 
particular work or learning areas, the statements 
would be more realistic than those here characterized, 
although not free from difficulties. Various types of 
intelligence (emotional, aptitude, reasoning) and motor 
tests are helpful in determining an individual's ability 
to learn or to do particular types of work. Previous 
school or employment records are also useful. How- 
ever, such tests and records have more limited value 
for indicating whether an individual is willing to per- 
form or likely to perform in accordance with his 
ability to perform. 

Some educational and personnel policies now reflect 
considerable attention to “willingness” and to “likeli- 
hood,” as well as to ability. However less confusion 
and less skepticism of integrity or of stated intentions 
would be encountered, with their undermining influ- 
ence on learner or employee morale, if there was 
closer harmony between policies as professed and as 
practiced. There are perhaps two ways to improve 
this harmony: (1) Make the statements of professed 
policy more realistic so that with reasonable effort 
they can be administered in the contemporary world. 
(2) Incorporate more ethics and insight into the prac- 
tices which are followed so that they increasingly 
resemble enlightened policies. 

The problem of realistic policies should also include 
the development in learners and workers of an under- 
standing and appreciation of the fact that it is much 
easier to criticize persons who have responsibility in 
the educational, productive, governmental, or other 
aspects of our society than to come forth with well- 
conceived suggestions. It might also be worth while 
for edueational and vocational development to include 
experience which is consciously aimed at developing a 


psychology among learners and workers that is ap- 
propriate for a society that is based on intermittent 
Such a psychology 
might contribute substantially to individual stability 
and adjustment, until we ean develop local and inter- 
national leaders who are able to smooth the peaks 


spurts of overwork and loafing. 


and valleys to some extent. 
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LEVEL 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE past decade has seen a significant growth in 
the number of guidance workers and personnel serv- 
ices in the public schools in the United States. 
Kremen! points out that the number of counselors in 
publie secondary schools increased two to three times 
during the period 1939-46. The number of schools 
employing counselors tripled during this period. As 
personnel work has moved forward in its philosoph- 
ical development and professional awareness there has 
been increased interest in the training and certifica- 
tion of qualified workers. 

There have been many suggestions as to the desir- 
able training experiences which might contribute to 
the development of effective personnel workers. Gen- 
eral agreement has been reached with regard to the 
areas of proficiency essential for professional com- 
petency. Separate reports of the Eighth National 
Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services 
and Counselor Trainers? and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association® generally concur in recommen- 
dations for a counselor-training program. Both re- 
ports stress the importance of supervised experience 
in counseling as a part of the requirements. Wrenn,‘ 
after considering state-certification requirements and 
various committee reports, concludes that there is a 
trend emphasizing supervised experience as a part of 
the training program. 

However, a survey of the literature reveals a 
paucity in such training on any but the doctoral level. 
In fact, students in many institutions may earn an 
M.A. in guidance without having a single face-to-face 
relationship with a client. Simmers and Davis,° in a 
survey of 406 counselors in the north central schools, 
found that 72 per cent had completed requirements 
for the master’s degree; however, as many as one half 
of these counselors indicated as few as seven courses 


in guidance. Benson and Froelich® have indicated 
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School Review, 57: 


that only two states specify supervised practice in 
counseling as a requirement for certification. These 
studies demonstrate the general level of training 
which workers in the field have had and reveal the 
discrepancy between proposed and existing programs 
of study. 

Suggestions and programs which have attempted 
to fill the gap between “courses” and the actuality of 
professional activity are few and are, in general, lack- 
ing in specificity with regard to the integration of 
these experiences in the over-all training program. 
Rogers’? suggests the possibility of students counsel- 
ing one another. He feels this could be done as a sort 
of mutual counseling experience with a third person 
observing, if the trainees were willing or requested 
such supervision. Rogers® has described role play- 
ing and simple interviewing in a classroom situation 
as useful techniques. Haigh and Kell® have described 
a method of multiple therapy involving a beginning 
counselor sitting in the interview room—with the con- 
sent of the client—and observing the handling of the 
session by an experienced counselor. As the worker- 
in-training gains confidence, he may enter into the 
Bixler and Bordin!? suggest the 
possibility of beginning counselors watching prelimi- 


counseling situation. 


nary and /or intake interviews. 

Each of these approaches to providing the student 
with a firsthand experience with the counseling situ- 
ation is an effort to actualize the theory covered in 
courses relating to the counseling process. These 
techniques are not ideal, but they represent methods 
of providing a learning experience for the student 
without the pressures and responsibilities that a 
genuine counseling situation would engender. 

We, as a group of students training on the master’s 
level in student-personnel work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, initiated an experiment in prac- 
tice counseling which would incorporate some of the 
techniques mentioned above. We felt a student- 
planned experiment in counselor training could do 
much to enrich the curriculum sequence in guidance 
on the master’s level. 

The experimenting group was composed of seven 
students having homogeneous preparation. Although 
different backgrounds and professional goals were 
represented, all had pursued virtually the same 
preparatory courses in the area of counseling. 


6A. L. Benson and C. P. Froelich. School Life, 30: 
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As the group worked through the planning stage we 
found our thinking being influenced by the following 
factors: 1. The use of one-way vision rooms and re- 
cording devices was available. 2. Staff co-operation 
was assured, although time limitations would neces- 


sarily confine their role to an advisory one. 3. Our 


thinking with reference to specific techniques to be 
used in counselor training was influenced by the doe- 
toral program in guidance at Teachers College, which 
has been outlined in detail by MeCabe.” 


At the end of the planning period the group 
reached agreemertt upon the following goals: 1. To 
explore the feelings we experience in the counseling 
situation in an effort to develop spontaneity and free- 
dom in a face-to-face relationship. 2. To learn how 
to counsel more effectively by actual experience in 
practicing various counseling techniques. 3. To ex- 
amine these techniques in the light of our own atti- 
tudes the individuals grow and 
change. 4. To consider the possibilities of this eoun- 
seling method as a training device. 


concerning way 


Plan and procedure.—The group met once a week 
for sessions which lasted from three to four hours. 
Each week two practice interviews were held, each 
being thirty minutes in length, conducted in the one- 

yay-vision room and electrically recorded. Three 

1. Role 
playing of disguised, closed cases obtained from the 
Guidance Laboratory at Teachers College. The 
group member role playing the client studied the case 
history and endeavored to project the personality of 
the client into the session. 2. Role playing of indi- 
viduals whom group members had known.!? 3. Sev- 
eral group members presented personal problems such 
as vocational choice, academie problems, and poor 
interpersonal relationships. 

In each interview the individual, role playing the 
part of the counselor, handled the session as he saw 
fit. Some preferred to enter the counseling situation 
with no information about the client or presenting 
problem; others expressed the desire to have such 
information as would be available from an applica- 
tion blank or an intake interview. An attempt was 
made to make the interview more realistic by each 


types of cases were used in the process: 


counselor’s assuming a specific role such as a high- 
school counselor, college dean, vocational adviser, ete. 

All sessions were observed through the one-way 
mirrored glass by the five nonparticipating members 
of the group who took notes on the interview. The 
time limit of thirty minutes was consistently main- 
tained without interruption. Awkward handling by 
the counselor, long silences, or other circumstances 
were not permitted to prolong the interview session. 

11G, E. MeCabe. California Youth Authority, 4: 1 
Spring, 1951. 

12 This was used increasingly in the final months of 
the work. 
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Following each interview the counselor and client 
separately recorded their reactions to the session, 
Then the partici- 
pants evaluated their experience before the group. 
This expression of their feelings was felt by the group 


while the observers discussed it. 


to be significant, and there was no interruption during 
Then each member of the group 
gave his criticism and comments, followed by a gen- 


this presentation. 
eral evaluation. This group process was recorded by 
a volunteer from the group. 

After the two counseling sessions, discussion, and 
evaluation, the recordings of the interviews were 
played and discussed. 

From time to time members of the staff and doctoral 
candidates, who were doing counseling under super- 
vision, observed the group and joined in the evalua- 
tion. These resource persons helped to clarify the 
thinking of the group and sharpen the issues growing 
out of the interview. 

Evaluation and recommendations.—In the opinion 
of the group, a number of benefits were derived from 
this experience in practice counseling. They are as 
follows: 

1. The experience enables the individual to under- 
stand better the concepts of counseling on the basis 
of something more than a theoretical orientation. It 
enables him to experience not only what and how the 
counselor feels, but also what and how the client feels 
in the counseling situation. 

2. It allows practice and experience in counseling 
techniques. The fact that the group is not dealing 
with actual or real cases provides a relatively non- 
threatening situation in which the individual is free to 
experiment with various techniques in an attempt to 
discover an approach that is most comfortable and 
effective for him. 

3. It provides an introduction to and practice in 
the case-conference method. 

4. It provides an experience in group process and 
self-evaluation on a more intensive level than is 
usually possible in ordinary group work. 

5. Staff participation enhanced the quality of the 
group evaluative process. 

Along with the benefits derived from this experience 
it is important to recognize that certain limitations 
will exist in a training situation which in some way 
differs from an actual counseling experience. The 
following problems of concern will confront any 
group that hopes to make such a counselor-training 
experience a valuable one. A consideration of them 
will sharpen the thinking and planning of the indi- 
vidual concerned with making such a program offer 
maximum opportunity for growth. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Size of group—The ideal size for a group of 





~ 


this type is open to several considerations. It is de- 
sirable to provide each member with a sufficient num- 
ber of opportunities to participate in the practice ses- 
sions, yet at the same time have a number of observers 
to make the evaluation periods more meaningful. 
We have found that an ideal size seems to be six per- 
sons. This number allows each member to take the 
role of a counselor and client at least three times a 
semester. It also means that there will be four ob- 
servers of each session. 

2. Selection of participants—No definite criteria 
have been discovered that seem essential for the suc- 
cess of such a group. However, it does seem im- 
portant that each member be willing to enter freely 
into the experience on a give-and-take basis with a 
genuine desire for personal evaluation and growth. 

3. Time required.—The average time spent by the 
group each week was from three to four hours. At 
first glance this may seem overlong, and each group 
will have to consider its own needs. However, we 
found this to be the minimal amount of time for the 
weekly sessions. The group felt that the continuity 
and regularity of the meetings were very important 
to developing the quality of the group experience. 

4. Use of resource personnel.—Many feel that a 
group that is interested in such practice counseling 
experientes should be closely supervised. We feel 
that constant and close supervision of such a group 
by an “expert” might threaten the participants and 
preclude real personal development. Any group 
might well consider a plan of occasional supervision 
by trained personnel. We have found that this plan 
leaves the planning and responsibility of the group in 
their own hands, and the consultants really are per- 
ceived as helpful resources, and not persons who 
might structure the ongoing process of the group. 

5, Emphasis on technique-—Beginners who launch 
into such a project may overemphasize and concen- 
trate on techniques. We feel that it is possible for 
a group to spend too much time analyzing responses 
and being very critical of minutiae of the interviews. 
We believe that a group would do well to avoid such 
prolonged and detailed evaluations, especially during 
the early sessions. This facilitates the development 
of a counseling rationale by each participant rather 
than encourages the adoption of a group point of 
view which might mean little to an individual in terms 
of his own experience. 

6. Limitations of the evaluation process.—It is im- 
portant for the members of the group to keep in mind 
that the goal of criticism is the improvement of the 
individuals and the development of more meaningful 
group experiences. Intense criticism in such a group 
as this can be threatening and may result in a mini- 
mum amount of growth. The evaluation period 
should do nothing to weaken the individual’s desire 
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to grow in his ability to perform more understand- 
ingly in the counseling situation. 

7. Facilities—The experience of practice counsel- 
ing cap be made a great deal more meaningful if the 
session can be observed and electrically recorded. Of 
course, a room that has panels of one-way-vision 
glass is ideal for the former. A wire- or tape-record- 
ing machine is desirable for the latter. If these are 
not available, other methods of observing and record- 
ing the counseling session without being seen or heard 
by the participants may be considered.** 

8. Orientation of group members.—If this tech- 
nique of practice counseling is used by a group with 
but little background in counseling a period of orien- 
tation would be desirable. Readings in the field of 
counseling are necessary to make the evaluation of 
the counseling sessions of high quality. A develop- 
mental reading program is an important adjunct to 
such a group experience, 

The program of activities as outlined in this paper 
would be a valuable addition to a guidance curricu- 
lum or an inservice-training program. We believe 
that we have demonstrated how a group can, with 
limited facilities, develop those experiences which will 
better prepare them for professional activity. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST IN THE 
FIELD OF EDUCATION 


WirTHIN the past few months announcements of 


new journals of interest in various fields of education 


have reached the offices of SCHOOL AND SOcIETY. 
Following are brief descriptions: 
Library Trends is the name of a new quarterly pub- 
lication to be launched this month by the Library 
School, University of Illinois, under the managing 
editorship of Harold Lancour, associate director of 
the school. Each issue will be devoted to a special 
topic under special editorship. Robert B. Downs, 
director of the school and director of the library, is 
editor of the first number which will be concerned 
with “Current Trends in College and University Li- 
brary Development.” The October topic will be 
“Current Trends in Special Library Development,” 
edited by Herman H. Henkle, librarian, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago; January, 1953, “Current Trends 
in School Library Development,” editor, M. Alice 
Lohrer, assistant professor of library science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and April, “Current Trends in 
Publie Library Development,” editor, Herbert Gold- 
hor, librarian, Evansville (Ind.) Publie Library. 
Nursing Research, a new quarterly journal devoted 
exclusively to the publication of original articles and 
reports on scientific research in the fields of nursing 
education, practice, and service, was inaugurated with 
the June number. Helen L. Bunge, dean, Frances 


13L. J. Stone. Science, 1949, pp. 636ff. 
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Payne Bolton School of Nursing, Western Reserve 
University, is chairman of the editorial board. The 
subscription rate is $2.50 a year; information may 
be obtained by writing to L. E. Lascelle, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16. 

Adult Leadership, a new monthly publication, of 
the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 
financed by a grant of $94,000 by the Fund for Adult 
Education, appeared for the first time in May. Its 
purpose, according to Malcolm S. Knowles, admin- 
istrative co-ordinator of the association, is “to train 
citizen-leaders” and is “an experiment in leadership 
The first 
tirely to program planning, and each issue provides 
a “tool kit” for group leaders, a “problem clinic,” 
and “means by which readers actually participate as 
The journal is not sold on newsstands, 


and journalism.” number is devoted en- 


they read.” 
but charter subscribers may have the 12 issues by 
sending $3.00 to the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11. 

The first issue of Boston University’s Graduate 
Journal was published in April, under the editorship 
of Malcolm KE. Agnew, professor of classical lan- 
guages. The journal, which will appear each month 
except July and August, will provide: 

Editorials on current and long-range problems in grad- 
uate education or in research; articles on unusual and 
especially interesting projects of graduate students in 
many fields; descriptions of significant research, instrue- 
tional, or service programs; suggestions by faculty mem- 
bers and others about opportunities for team approaches 
to research on instructional problems; announcements of 
fellowships, scholarships, and other appointments; ex- 
amples of co-operative work involving the university and 
community agencies and enterprises. 

Dr. Agnew has announced that the journal will be 
distributed to many other universities and organiza- 
tions as well as to various departments in Boston Uni- 
versity for the use of faculty, students, and the publie. 
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The first issue of Confluence: An International 
Forum, under the editorship of Henry A. Kissinger, 
teaching fellow in government and in general educa- 
tion, Harvard University, appeared in March. Each 
number of the journal, which is published under the 
auspices of the Harvard Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences and of Education, will be presented as a sym- 
posium on a subject of mutual interest. The topie of 
the first number is “What Are the Bases of Civiliza- 
tion?” with a Foreword by William Y. Elliott, Leroy 
B. Williams Professor of History and Political Sei- 
ence, Harvard University. The first printing of the 
quarterly was limited to 5,000 copies. 

Another quarterly publication may be new to read- 
ers in America. The Use of English, now in its third 
volume, is under the editorship of Denys Thompson 
and is published by Chatto and Windus, 40-42 Wil- 
liam IV Street, London, W.C.2. The annual sub- 
scription price is $2.00. 

The Annals of American 
nounced by the Publie Affairs Press. 
M. B. Schnapper, editor, the new monograph series 
is designed “to further the advancement of human 
knowledge and offers scholars an authoritative medium 
for the publication of significant contributions to the 
world of learning.” The series has been established 
in recognition of “the urgent need for publishing the 
findings of scholarship more promptly, effectively, and 
inexpensively than has hitherto been possible.” In- 


has been an- 
According to 


Research 


quiries regarding papers believed suitable for inelu- 
sion in the series should be addressed to the editor, 
2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. Manu- 
scripts should not be forwarded unless requested. 
Scholastie Magazines has announced plans for a 
new weekly magazine, designed for fourth and fifth 
grades, that will begin publication in September. The 
company is making an award of $1,000 to the teacher 
or school administrator who suggests the title adopted. 


Societies and Meetings... 





FIFTH ALLERTON CONFERENCE 
of 
MIDWESTERN DEANS OF STUDENTS 
Frep H. TurNER 
Dean of Students 
University of Illinois 
THe Fifth Allerton Conference of Midwestern 
Deans of Students was held at Allerton, the exten- 
sion center of the University of Illinois, near Monti- 
cello, May 23-25, 1952. Thirty-five deans and asso- 
ciate deans of students from 18 Midwestern univer- 
sities and colleges, and the deans from the University 
of California (Berkeley 4), Rutgers University (New 


Brunswick, N. J.), and the University of Rochester 
(N. Y.) were in attendance. 

Donald Mallett of Purdue University was named 
chairman of the conference, and the host, Fred H. 
Turner, dean of students, University of Illinois, served 
as secretary. 

As in the four previous Allerton conferences of the 
group, there was no formal program, the sessions 
being devoted entirely to discussions of current topies 
and the exchange of information and suggestions as 
to courses of action based on procedures which have 
proved successful. 

Many topies were considered and the listing indi- 
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cates the wide variety of items discussed: recognition 
and withdrawal of recognition of societies and organi- 
zations, maintenance of organization rosters, organi- 
zational responsibilities, class organizations, college or 
divisional councils, the American Renaissance Party, 
the Association of Internes and Medical Students, 
student government, the quality of students in student 
government, students’ part in the determination of 
institutional policy, student participation in adminis- 
tration of discipline, instructional rating schemes, na- 
tional vs. local fraternities, autonomy of fraternities, 
use of liquor in connection with social functions, re- 
appearance of the disreputable Theta Nu Epsilon 


Events 
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organization, disciplinary entries on transcripts and 
records, responsibilities for women’s affairs, contri- 
butions of residence halls, political speakers on cam- 
puses, the future activities of the National Student 
Association, and, finally, a long discussion of recent 
student raids and demonstrations. 

The Fifth Allerton Conference followed the pattern 
which was contemplated by Robert Allerton when he 
gave his estate to the University of Illinois, namely, 
to provide a center for study and contemplation in 
the pleasant surroundings of his home and gardens. 

The sixth conference will be held at Allerton, May 
22-24, 1953. 





AID FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 

Oscar R. Ewina, Federal Security Administrator, 
has transmitted a “Student Aid Bill” to Congress. 
It is expected that the bill will be brought up for 
early consideration when the 83d Congress convenes 
next January and that in the meantime data will be 
gathered to furnish the basis for discussion. 

The purpose of the “Student Aid Bill” is to meet 
the “aeute and growing shortage of experts.” The 
bill would provide financial aid to 50,000-60,000 stu- 
dents selected for especial ability. The cost would 
rise from $32,000,000 in the first year of operation 
to $128,000,000 a year from the fourth year on. The 
scholarships would be administered and paid through 
state education departments and awarded by commis- 
sioners in each state according to standards defined 
by the state-education authority. Ability and need 
would both be taken into consideration in selecting 
who would choose their own 


, 


the “American scholars’ 
colleges. The number of scholarships available in 
each state would be determined on the basis of the 
number of high-school graduates and youths between 
18 and 21. 

Evidence has been mounting that large numbers of 


able young Americans qualified by their high-school 


records have been barred by economic circumstances 
from proceeding to college. This situation will be 
further aggravated by the constantly increasing costs 
of higher education in fees and board. The loss of 
such trained ability is serious for the nation, par- 
ticularly in view of the cost of educating large num- 
bers who enter college but begin to drop out even in 
their freshman year. The nation has learned much 
from the benefits resulting to it and to the individuals 
concerned from the GI Bill of Rights. The “Student 
Aid Bill” will round out one of the gaps in the ful- 
fillment of the ideal of equality of opportunity in 
education. 

The suecess of the bill, if passed, would depend 


upon the methods of administering it and more par- 
On the latter 
there need be no serious difficulty; if the principle is 
established that suecessful students are selected from 


ticularly on the methods of selection. 


among the best students of the nation, then a nation- 
wide test could be devised as easily to select students 
for their scholastic ability as for deferment of military 
service. It is also to be hoped that the kind of trained 
experts needed by the nation is not narrowly defined 
and limited to the needs of national defense in a time 
of national emergeney. Education at all times is for 
national defense, and experts are needed for every 
aspect of the nation’s cultural advance.—I. L. K. 


THE HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION TO TRAIN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


A NEW program for training educational adminis- 
trators in the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, beginning in September, has been announced. 
The program will stress field work in school systems 
and practice in making decisions and solving prov- 
lems in actual administrative situations. 

The “case method” of teaching used in the Harvard 
Law School and the Harvard Business School will be 
“The 
dealing with specifie admin- 


used in the training of school administrators. 
administrator in action,” 
istrative problems requiring decisions about school 
policy, budget requirements, curriculum changes, par- 
ent-teacher relationships, publie relations in the com- 
munity and the like, will be the core of the program. 

For the first year, enrollment will be limited to 20 
students drawn both from men and from women al- 
ready experienced in educational administration and 
from men and women with little or no experience who 
show promise of superior administrative ability. 

According to a description of the course by the 
School of Education : 
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The new program is clinical in outlook and conception 
rather than being largely research oriented according to 
traditional patterns, and it leans heavily on contemporary 
social sciences. 

The aim of the new program is to develop the master 
practitioner in the field of educational administration. 
He is thoroughly informed in educational theory, but he 
is also the man who makes decisions and solves programs 
in actual administrative situations. The administrator 
is not simply a technical executor, but also a judge of 
values and often a determiner of policy... . 

Emphasis will be placed on concepts, with readings in 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, the humanities, and 
related subjects. Resources of the university beyond 
the Graduate School of Education will be tapped; pro- 
fessors from faculties of business, public health, public 
administration, and others will be asked to participate. 

The capstone of the new program is not a doctoral dis- 
sertation, nor does completion of a specified number of 
approved courses constitute fulfilment of degree require- 
ments. Instead, the new program emphasizes a core of 
responsible field experiences for the individual student. 
. . . He does not simply talk about problems of adminis- 
tration; he also works with them. And he will be evalu- 
ated chiefly as an administrator in action. 


Notes and News 
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THE BROWN UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIP 
FOUNDATION 

A FOUNDATION to make educational fellowships 
available has been established at Brown University. 
The foundation is to be known as the George A. and 
Eliza Gardner Howard Foundation, the grandparents 
of Nicea Howard by whom it has been established. 
The Corporation of Brown University will elect the 
trustees and members of a Board of Administration 
and control the award of fellowships. 

The fellowships will be open to men and women, 
between 25 and 45, of ability and proven worth, mar- 
ried or unmarried, and regardless of race, color, or 
creed. They must have demonstrated unusual capac- 
ity for productive scholarship and marked talent or 
ability in one or more of the liberal arts, art, archi- 
tecture, languages, literature, music, and science. The 
fellowships will provide the opportunity for work, 
study, or research in a chosen field in any part of the 
world. The amount to be awarded for each fellow- 
ship is optional with the board, will be based on the 
needs of the recipient, and may range from $3,500 
to $6,000 a year. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., ex- 
ecutive vice-president, University of Notre Dame 
(Ind.), has been named to the presidency to succeed 
the Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, C.S8.C., whose ap- 
pointment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
July 27, 1946, and who now becomes a member of 
the Provincial Council of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross with an assignment as special assistant 
to Father Hesburgh. 


Buell G. Gallagher, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation, Office of Education, FSA, has been appointed 
president, City College (New York 30), to succeed 
Harry N. Wright, whose appointment was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, December 27, 1941, and who 
has retired. 

The Reverend Julian Woods, O.F.M., instructor in 
economics, Quincey (Ill.) College, assumed new duties, 
June 18, as president, succeeding the Reverend Henry 
Freiburg, O.F.M. 


Lee M. Thurston, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Michigan, has been appointed dean of 
the newly created School of Education, Michigan 
State College (East Lansing), and will assume his 
new duties at the expiration of his present term of 
office, July 1, 1953. C. V. Millard, director of the 


division of education, will serve as dean until Dr. 
Thurston takes office and will then become research 
professor of elementary education and director, Child 
Development Laboratory. 


John J. Kolasa, dean of students, Alliance College 
(Cambridge Springs, Pa.), has been named dean of 
the college. Frank S. Badger, instructor in mathe- 


matics, has succeeded Dean Kolasa. 


Alonzo G. Grace, whose appointment as chairman 
of the division of advanced study, School of Edueca- 
tion, New York University, was reported in Scuoo. 
AND Society, December 30, 1950, has been named 
associate dean of the school and will direct a new 
program, the division of the scientifie study and ad- 
vancement of education, that will be inaugurated in 
the fall. 

Robben W. Fleming, director, Industrial Relations 
Center, the University of Wisconsin, will leave, Sep- 
tember 1, to accept a post as director, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Mlinois. 


Edward Barrett Stanford, whose appointment as 


acting 


librarian and acting director, division of 


library instruction, the University of Minnesota, was 
reported in ScHoon anp Soctety, July 21, 1951, has 
been appointed to the librarianship and has been 
Ray- 


named professor and director of the division. 
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mond B. Nixon, director, division of journalism, 
Emory University (Ga.), will also assume new duties 
in the fall as professor in the School of Journalism, 
and Robert L. Jones, a member of the staff of the 
Human Resources Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base 
(Ala.), will become associate professor of journalism 
and associate director of the school’s division of re- 
search, sueceeding Charles E. Swanson who has been 
named assistant dean, Institute of Communications 
Research, University of Illinois. 


J. Clees McKray, former music editor, Theodore 
Presser Publishing Company, who has been serving 
as visiting professor of piano, DePauw University, 
has been appointed professor of piano and assistant 
director, School of Musie. 


Luther L. Gobbel, president, Greensboro (N. Car.) 
College, resigned, June 30, after 18 years of service. 


William Marshall French, whose inauguration as 
president, Hastings (Nebr.) College, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 14, 1943, has resigned, 
effective May 31, 1953. 

Marion Estes Cocke, vice-president, Hollins College 
(Va.), has been retired. Mr. Cocke had served the 
college in a number of capacities since 1897 when he 
was appointed instructor in mathematics and physics. 


Lester R. Ford, David P. Boder, Charles A. Nash, 
and Roe L. Stevens retired from the staff of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago 16) at the close of 
the academic year. Dr. Ford, chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics, had served since 1937; Dr. 
Boder, professor of psychology, since 1927; Mr. Nash, 
associate professor of electrical engineering, since 
1913; and Mr. Stevens, associate professor of bridge 


and structural engineering, since 1920. 


The following members of the faculty of Smith 
College (Northampton, Mass.) have retired: Esther 
Lowenthal, professor of economies on the Robert A. 
Woods Foundation, after 41 years of service; Arthur 
W. Locke, professor of music on the Henry Dike 
Sleeper after 37 Howard M. 
Parshley, professor of zoology, and Robert Withing- 


Foundation, years ; 
ton, professor of English, 35 years; Jessie Y. Cann, 
professor of chemistry, 34 years; Kate Ries Koch, 
associate professor of landseape architecture, 33 
years; Anacleta C. Vezzetti, associate professor of 
Italian, 32 years; Leland Hall, professor of musie, 
31 years; Gertrude Goss, associate professor of physi- 
eal education, 27 years; Agnes C, Vaughn, professor 
of classical languages and literatures, 26 years; Karl 
S. Putnam, associate professor of art and architecture, 


23 years; and Vincent Seramuzza, professor of his- 


tory, 22 years. 


VoL. 76, No. 1960 
Recent Deaths 

James William Buchanan, director of research, 
Allan Hancock Foundation for Scientific Research, 
the University of Southern California (Los Angeles 
7), died, June 27, at the age of sixty-four years. 
Dr. Buchanan had served as associate professor of 
biology (1913-15), University of Mississippi; in- 
structor in zoology (1916-17), New York University; 
instructor in biology (1919-21), St. Ignatius College; 
instructor (1921-23), and assistant professor (1923- 
30), Yale University; associate professor (1930--33), 
professor (1933-48), and chairman of the department 
(1940-48), Northwestern University; and director 
of the department of zoology (since 1948), the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Edgar Howard Sturtevant, professor emeritus of 
linguistics, Yale University, died, July 1, at the age 
of seventy-seven years. Dr. Sturtevant had served 
as instructor in Latin (1901-02) and acting assistant 
(1905-07), Indiana University; acting 
professor ,of Greek (1902-03), Maryville (Tenn.) 
College; acting professor of Latin (1903-05), Uni- 
versity of Missouri; instructor in classical philology 
(1907-13) and assistant professor (1913-20), Co- 
lumbia University; and assistant professor of Greek 
and Latin (1923-26), associate professor (1926-27), 
and professor (1927-43), Yale University. 


professor 


The Reverend James Voorhees Thompson, retired 
director, College of Religious Edueation, Drew Uni- 
versity (Madison, N. J.), died, July 1, at the age of 
Thompson had served as 
director of religious education (1905-07), Christ 
Methodist Episcopal Church, director (1907-11), 
Shady Side Academy, and director (1911-14), Pea- 
body High School (Pittsburgh); superintendent, 
young people’s department (1914-25), Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chicago; assistant professor of 
religious education (1927-28) and associate professor 
(1928-29), Northwestern University; and professor 
and director (1929-35), College of Religious Eduea- 
tion, Drew University. 

The Very Reverend William Dominic Noon, O.P., 
former president, Providence (R. I.) College, died, 
July 4, at the age of seventy-seven years. Father 
Noon, who had held the presidency from 1921 to 
1927, had also taught theology and religious phil- 
osophy in International College (Manila). 


seventy-four years. Dr. 


A. Linn Myers, principal and president, Brown 
Preparatory School (Philadelphia 3), died, July 4, 
at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Myers had 
served the school as teacher of German and Latin 
(since 1902), vice-president and associate principal 
(1927-39), and principal and president (since 1939). 


Allyn Coats Swinnerton, professor of geology, 
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Antioch College (Yellow Springs, Ohio), died, July 6, 
at the age of fifty-four years. Dr. Swinnerton, who 
had held posts as aid in geology (1920-24) and as- 
sistant geologist (1924-36), U. S. Geological Survey, 
had served the college as professor of geology and 
director of quartz research (since 1922). 


annie? Mica 


CUTTS, NORMA E., AND NICHOLAS MOSELEY. 
Better Home Discipline. Pp. xvii+314. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1952. $3.50. 
Based on materials contributed by more than 6,000 fami- 
lies, this is, according to the authors, the largest survey 
of actual home discipline ever made. 

° 


FRIEDRICH, CARL J. The Age of the Baroque, 1610- 

1660. Pp. xv+367. Illustrated. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York 16. 1952. $5.00. 
The author portrays here the essential pattern of a tu- 
multuous period. The “baroque state of mind” molded such 
figures as Richelieu, Cromwell, Descartes, Galileo, Velas- 
quez, and Reubens. 





° 
HOWE, MARK DEWOLFE (Compiler). Cases on 
Church and State in the United States. Pp. 393. 
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Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. 

The materials here were chosen for the use of law students 

first, and second, the cases were to be considered in a 

course committed to an emphasis on historical method. 

e 

Henry Adams: Scientific His- 
torian. Pp. xv+327. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn, 1952. $5.00. 
This book concentrates on the aesthetics and meaning of 
the nine-volume “History of the United States during the 
Jefferson and Madison Administrations,” which— Adams 
wrote in middle life, and on the paradoxical historical 
essays that terminated his writing career. 

eo 

QUATTLEBAUM, CHARLES A. Educational Benefits 
for Veterans of the Korean Conflict (or in Active Ser- 
vice on or after June 27,1950), Pp. v+87. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 
A report prepared in the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress for the use of the Committee on 


Labor and Public Welfare. Copies may be obtained free 
from the committee. 


JORDY, WILLIAM H. 


° 
A Summary of Statistics on Selective Service College 
Qualification Test of May 26, June 16 and 30, July 12, 
1951. Pp. 71. Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 1952. 
e 
The World of Learning, 1952. Pp. xii+952. Europa 
Publications Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1. 
1952. $14.00. 


An index of names will be ready in August. 
tion. 


Fourth Edi- 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ge sen, 
Secondary r/; A 14 College 
Elementary | 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper St., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


Education Association. 
cation, Harvard University. 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
ROSCOE L. WEST, 




















THE USE OF 
RESOURCES IN 
EDUCATION 


by Elsie Ripley Clapp, Author of 
Community Schools in Action. 
Foreword by John Dewey. A vivid, 
personalized case history of how 
teachers in two rural public schools 
used and developed the personal and 
community resources which chil- 
dren and their families use in daily 
living, demonstrating the educa- 
tional value of “resource-use” meth- 
ods. A John Dewey Society Publi- 
cation. $4.00 


THE COLLEGE AND 
THE COMMUNITY 


A Critical Study of Higher Education 


by Baker Brownell, Professor of 
Philosophy, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. “A searching study of higher 
education and a scathing condemna- 
tion of its faults and failures, fol- 
lowed by detailed suggestions for 
bringing about better relations be- 
tween the college and the com- 
munity.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

$3.50 


CHOOSING 
THE RIGHT COLLEGE 


by Annette Turngren. Practical 
answers to questions asked by every 
teen-ager who wants to make up his 
own mind about college. “A good 
deal more than just a guide to 
choosing your college. It is also a 
briefing on the facts of campus 
life.’—San Francisco Chronicle. 
$2.50 


NEW AND IMPORTANT for All Educators 








PRACTICAL 
GUIDANCE METHODS 
FOR PRINCIPALS 
AND TEACHERS 


by Glyn Murris, Director of Guidance, Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services, Lewis County, 
N. Y. Foreword by Ruth Strang. This frank, 
human story of how a former principal evolved a 
practical program of educational and vocational 
guidance—in a small school with limited funds— 
will be invaluable to every school interested in de- 
veloping a good guidance program without benefit 
of a specialized staff or a large budget. “. . . one 
of the outstanding publications in the field of 
guidance theory and practice published in recent 
years."—EDGAR L. GRIM, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan. $3.75 


THEY LEARN 
WHAT THEY LIVE 


PREJUDICE IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


by Helen G. Trager and Marian Radke Yar- 
row. Foreword by Lois B. Murphy, Professor of 
Psychology, Sarah Lawrence College. When do 
prejudices start? How can parents and teachers 
help children develop democratic attitudes? These 
are some of the vital questions that were answered 
in a highly significant experiment in primary- 
school intercultural education. This record and 
appraisal of the project not only provides the first 
foundation of methods for future intercultural 
programs at this level; it is also “tone of the most 
exciting stories in the history of American educa- 
tion.”—From the Foreword. Vol. VIII in the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education Series. $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

















